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also. Accordingly he began the study of the law, that
being the profession for which he had been originally
intended. For six months or more he seems to have
stayed in London, applying himself rather languidly to
common law, and giving his real thoughts and sympa-
thies to those who demanded them most, his mother and
his unfortunate friend, Richard "West. The latter, indeed,
he found in a miserable. condition. In June, 1740, that
young man, having lived at the Temple till he was sick
of it, left chambers, finding that neither the prestige of his
grandfather nor the reputation of his uncle, Sir Thomas
Burnet, advanced him at all in their profession. He was
without heart in his work, his talents were not drawn out
in the legal direction, and his affectionate and somewhat
feminine nature suffered from loneliness and want of con-
genial society. He had hoped that Walpole would be
able to find him a post in the diplomatic service or in the
army; but this was not possible. Gray strongly disap-
proved of the step West took in leaving the Temple, and
wrote |iim from Florence a letter full of kindly and cord-
ial good-sense; but when he arrived in London he found
West in a far more broken condition of mind and body
than he had anticipated. In extreme agitation West con-
fided to his friend a terrible secret which he had discov-
ered, and which Gray preserved in silence until the close
of his life, when he told it to Norton Nichols. It is a
painful story, which need not be repeated here, but which
involved the reputation of West's mother with the name
of his late father's secretary, a Mr. Williams, whom she
finally married when her son was dead. West had not
the power to rally from this shock, and the comfort of
Gray's society only slightly delayed the end. In March,
1742, he was obliged to leave town, and went to stay with
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